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THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMME. II 



BERTHA PAYNE 
The School of Education 



THE PRESENT SITUATION 

The emphasis which Froebel placed upon unfoldment caused 
him to invent the geometric series of the gifts with their logically 
unfolding use. In these sequences the "forms of knowledge," 
"forms of beauty," and "forms of life" following the canon of 
unfoldment are to reveal to the child such principles as "inner 
and outer," "part and whole," "unity and diversity." The plays 
and games are chosen to reveal similar truths. 

The kindergartner who places her emphasis on adjustment 
as Nature's method of enabling the young human being to find 
himself and his powers by his reactions on the objective world 
asks whether he has a use and need for these geometric forms in 
carrying out play purposes of his own. She questions the beauty 
form sequence and tries to make it the outcome of the child's 
appreciation and feeling rather than something imposed by her- 
self without his inner concurrence. She wants it to be the out- 
come of his volition and not the result of a mechanical obedience 
to dictation. This type of kindergartner in choosing representa- 
tive plays asks herself not only, "What truth does this sym- 
bolize?" but, "Does it fall in line with the child's interests; and 
does it come close to him through his experience?" 

The application of the principles of adjustment causes us to 
look on knowledge, such knowledge as that of the interrelation 
of geometric planes or solids, as first, an increment of efforts to 
adjust, and second, as a tool for new adjustment. For example, 
a child first discovers a law of balance in mere piling of blocks; 
this new knowledge becomes now his tool in the execution of 
further purposes. 

A study of children's activities shows that adult sequences of 
thought are not always logic to a child's mind. To be true he 
must proceed on premises of his own — premises of his own dis- 
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covering — not on those we force upon him. Through the se- 
quences that he himself has responded to actively, or evolved for 
himself, he proceeds to sequential thinking. His realities, his 
truths must be won for himself by his own efforts to adjust ; we 
can help him to short cuts, by helping him to the right premises, 
and we can help him to the right premises only by controlling 
the presentations, or stimuli from which he derives them through 
his own self-activity. We herein affirm and reaffirm the validity, 
nay more, as most central and essential this principle of Froebel's 
psychology — self-activity which becomes creative activity. 

The first order of childish invention lies in the free making 
of the "copies" of things with which the child is familiar and 
which have meaning for him. Through these play-creations 
children discover principles of construction and strengthen form 
and number concepts, before they are ready for gift or occupa- 
tion exercises which deal with the systematisation of form and 
number concepts; such systematizations or classifications as are 
found in conventional geometric sequences in block building, 
tablet, stick and ring laying, sewing, and folding. 

Children are impelled by the force of their growing ideas to 
strive for wholeness. This Froebel fully recognized as a "striv- 
ing for unity," but his way of reaching that wholeness was some- 
times in accord with a child's natural process, and sometimes 
quite an unchildlike course of thinking. Experiences of our 
earlier years of kindergarten teaching showed a line of cleavage, 
sharp and distinct, between the ready response to suggestions or 
directions that meet a natural impulse, and that mechanical and 
listless following of orders to do that which was not suited to 
the child's concepts or interests. Dr. Dewey points out the neces- 
sity of recognizing in the child's intellectual progress the same 
conditions that hold true for an adult. The child's particular 
ends, problems, points of departure, and interests the adult has 
probably passed by, but both child and grown person achieve by 
the same type of mental action. 

No one seriously questions that, with an adult, power and control are 
obtained through the realization of personal ends and problems through 
personal selection of means and materials which are relevant, and through 
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personal adaptation and application of what is thus selected, together with 
whatever of experimentation and of testing is involved in the effort. Prac- 
tically every one of these conditions of increase of power for the adult 
are denied for the child. For him problems and aims are determined by 
another mind. For him material that is relevant and irrelevant is selected 
in advance by another mind, and, upon the whole, there is such an attempt 
made to teach him a ready-made method for applying his material to the 
solution of his problems, or the reaching of his ends, that the factor of 
experimentation is at the minimum. With the adult we unquestioningly 
assume that an attitude of personal inquiry, based on the possession of a 
problem which interests and absorbs, is a necessary precondition of mental 
growth. With the child we assume that the precondition is rather the willing 
condition to submit to any problem and material presented from without. 
Alertness is our ideal in one case; docility in the other. 1 

There is a widely accepted type of programme which is 
stamped with this attempt to select ends, problems, and methods 
to such a degree that the values of experimentation and dis- 
covery are depreciated. The plan of work for one week which 
is given below may serve to give point to this contention. 

GENERAL TOPIC : COMING AND GOING, WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS PLACED 
ON THE RETURN 

The child's own coming and going is to be more definitely brought before 
him. Talks will be given on the coming and going of mother and father; 
also talks on the coming and going of the seasons, the flowers, birds, etc. 
Among all of the childrens' experiences thus far the most significant has been 
that of estrangement and return. 

STORY : THE THREE BEARS 

Bring out the following points: the home of the bears and the home of 
the child, the straying from home and returning to home. The child leaves 
home and comes back, the bears leave home and come back. The little 
girl wanted to go home; she finds her mother. Bring out also the difference 
in the size of the bears ; objects in their house, etc. 

TALKS 

I. Use natural objects within reach. Flowers ; notice color and forma- 
tions of golden rod, color and dark center of "Black-eyed Susan," color 
and structure of "butter and eggs," star shape of aster. 

II. Develop "A Little Boy's Walk" 2 as preliminary to the "Pigeon 

1 John Dewey, Psychology and Social Practice, pp. 13, 14, The University of 
Chicago Press. 

2 Emilie Paulsson, Finger Plays. 
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House." Tell poem as a story. Draw picture on board. Put emphasis on 
"telling mother." Encourage children to share their experiences. Develop 
tendency to communicate experiences. 

III. Give period to learning words and music. Suggest games that bear 
upon the idea of estrangement and return, but do not make idea conscious 
to the child. 

Games : Visiting, wandering, hiding, ball games, travelers, lads and 
lassies, sunbeams, steam train. 

MONDAY 

Gift exercise. — First Gift : Review movements ; round and round, for- 
ward and back, right and left. Develop movement up and down in a 
rhythmic manner. Give children a chance to use strings of things they 
have brought in up and down exercises. Children asked to tell the names 
of all things that go up and down, that are up and down. Develop atten- 
tion. Test children's attention to what you say by such games as "Simon 
says thumbs up." 

Develop new color. Count balls of different colors. Find out how 
many children can really count. Play hiding ball in connection with color 
exercises. 

Occupation. — Clay modeling. Make balls and flatten them out. Cut 
edges with a cake-cutter. Make indented line near edge around each clay 
circle. Children model two balls of equal size and place on this plaque. 
Make a good-sized oblong plaque. Divide into five equal parts, by means 
of lines made with the finger. Make balls, two at a time, and place on the 
divisions of the oblong in the same manner as on the circular one. Let the 
child count the balls and spaces. 



Gift exercise. — Third Gift : Cut cube into two parts, then put together 
again. Repeat. Refer to house made for Thumbling, and play cube is 
house. Furnish bedroom. This room chosen as being perhaps the most 
familiar room to child. Make a bed, return to cube. Make a chair, return 
to cube. Make table, sofa, washstand, wardrobe, etc., returning to cube 
after each form. Let children make anything else we have in the house. 

End lesson by going over all the forms given in the series of bedroom 
furniture, without, however, going back to the cube after each form. 

End with cube illustrating the principle of estrangement and return. 

Occupation. — Sewing. Use card having three concentric circles, or card 
having three circles in a row, differing in size. Use one color or three. 
Emphasis placed on difference in size. Refer to big and little objects in 
this connection. Sand may be used for house in this period if preferred. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Second Gift. — Have large gift in sight. Give each child box containing 
either spheres, cubes, or cylinders differing in size, using three sizes. As 
teacher calls for different forms have children hold them up. Have chil- 
dren bring forms to teacher and place them in three rows upon the floor : 
a row of spheres of different sizes, a row of cylinders of different sizes, 
and a row of cubes of different sizes. These forms may also be seen in 
rows of three, a sphere, a cube, and a cylinder in each row. Redistribute 
the forms and let each child arrange independently, according to size. 
Play matching game, with the following words: 
Use your eyes, use your eyes, 

Look carefully now and see, 
And if your ball is the size of mine 
Roll it across to me. 

Use nests of boxes, tin cans, spools of different sizes for this work. 
Main point to be brought out is that of difference in size. 

Occupation. — Pasting. Paste a row of circles on an oblong piece of 
paper. Count circles. Tell what other things have the same color. Take 
completed work home as a bookmark for mother. 

THURSDAY 

Gift exercise. — Third Gift. Use fifth-gift boxes, second-gift cubes, and 
ordinary third gifts. Divide according to child's suggestion. Make the same 
furniture built on Tuesday, using three sizes of blocks. Contrast in size 
is the point to be brought out. Re-tell story of "Three Bears" in this con- 
nection. 

Occupation.— Sewing, or milk weed exercise. If sewing, finish card. 
Milk weed exercise : Use pod for little boat. Have children make mast 
and sail of stick and paper, and sail pod on dish of water. In this con- 
nection recall traveling experiences. 

Observe resemblances of seeds to fish. Give each child a seed and let 
him watch its expansion in the sunlight. Let the children blow seeds 
from the window. Tell the children how the wind carries the seeds. 

FRIDAY 

Gift exercise.— Rings. Contrast in size is the point to be brought out. 
Give three rings of different sizes. Let child arrange as he chooses. Dic- 
tate form of concentric rings. Have fingers jump into large, small, and 
middle-sized rings. Have children tell where rings are, making a complete 
statement each time for the sake of developing language. Have small and 
middle-sized rings placed outside of large rings. 

Arrange in vertical row, in horizontal row. Replace in form of con- 
centric rings. 

Give three more of each size and repeat figure, forming straight row 
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of concentric rings. Give exercises on "in and out." Alternate front and 
back placing. 

Occupation. — Stringing. Use a variety of natural objects, or, repre- 
sent with natural objects some previous arrangement of rings or circles. 
Show connection between natural objects and conventional types. 

Our criticism upon this programme is that it shows tendencies 
that are opposed to a child's process of growth. 

i. The topic for the week is based upon a principle (estrange- 
ment and return) which, while perfectly true and absolutely 
fundamental, is one that needs no week of special application. 
It is as wide as life. Its meaning is sure to come to us and the 
children in the day's work, without resorting at a given week 
to special impressions in the shape of talks, stories, songs, games, 
and gifts and occupations. 

2. A too obvious knowledge standard. Connections are 
sought by means of similarity in number, form, size, and color 
rather than by related meanings, such meanings as a child can 
appreciate while he explores the significant and relevant aspects 
of things in such plays as that described by Baldwin 3 in which 
the older child plays mother to the younger who impersonates the 
baby. 

An objection to this method is that five-year-old children have 
outgrown the stage when mere quality or appearance, apart from 
function, has any charm. Similarities and contrasts of these 
qualities per se will not hold attention but when used as signs of 
function as clues to meanings, as pegs to hang their ideas on 
they are distinctly necessary and fill their higher place in the 
educative process. 

In trying to teach large and small, red and blue, etc., we are 
underestimating a child's power. He is ready to use these quali- 
ties in play arrangements and representations drawn from life 
and with reference to life. 

3. Play is at a minimum. Spontaneity is at a minimum. 

4. There is too much talking about the plays as a means of 
focusing attention on the play, or of giving knowledge. If the 

3 J. Mark Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
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play is well chosen it brings its own response. Otherwise it is 
not a play, "The image constrains the child to play." 

5. Adventitious exercises are indulged in to give focus to 
attention on details of form or number that have apparently no 
inherent interest, such as, "Have the fingers jump into the large 
rings, the small, the middle sized." This is a most pernicious 
teaching vice. 

6. Artificial and meaningless connections are emphasized, such 
as the three different sizes in rings, balls, cubes, spheres, and 
sewed circles with the three bears of the story. 

7. A forced return to the fundamental form of the cube after 
each piece of furniture is built quite opposed to the natural 
movement of the child's mind is insisted upon for the sake of 
impressing the fundamental unity of all structural forms, as well 
as the principle of "estrangement and return." 

To sum up the contentions on which we make the above 
strenuous objections let us see the power which a four-and-a- 
half-year-old brings to the kindergarten with him. He has ex- 
plored the world of form and size, texture, density, and weight 
by shaking, throwing, biting, and pounding everything within 
reach. He has set up objects and knocked them down, pulled 
things apart and put them together, piled them in heaps, and 
distributed them. He has felt all roundabout the furniture, door- 
ways, stairways, windows, and implements in his own home 
until he has some apprehension of the long and short, round and 
flat, rectangular and curved, rough and smooth, high and low, 
in terms of his own muscular movement as well as by his eyes. 

He has played with boxes, blocks, spools, balls, apples, sticks, 
books, sand, and earth. He has therefore much acquaintance 
with the qualities of things and has a basis for selection in his 
new life of representative play. He comes into the kindergarten 
in the full tide of his energy. His dominating impulse is the 
desire to make a record of his transforming power, on the thing 
with which he is surrounded. This he does through imitation 
and play with the motor force of ideas and images to shape the 
form with a personal stamp. We believe the above programme is 
in general thwarting, underestimating, and artificial, aiming to 
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teach what is already known, drawing far-fetched principles out 
of bare concrete forms and contrast, and in part reversing the 
normal mental movement. 

We see children in the play period of growth continually 
taking bits of their experience, and piecing them together, living 
them over, informing them with imagination. By this means 
they get the meaning of that which is fragmentary, and create 
fuller wholes. 

Children exploit and explore environment in their adjust- 
ments in the shape of question, experiment, imitation, and inven- 
tion. Immediate experience is the field of their operations. 
People and their doings furnish stimuli of prime interest. These 
social play adjustments are not only of prime interest to them 
but of prime value. It is life that children want, and that 
abundantly. 

Dr. Dewey points out that the statement so frequently made 
that education means "drawing out" does not sufficiently recog- 
nize that children from four to eight years of age need no draw- 
ing out, being already "spilling over with activities of all kinds," 
and that we are neither to repress nor humor these crude im- 
pulsive activities, expressive of correspondingly crude ideas and 
interests, but are to organize and direct them. This is an excellent 
statement with which to combat a notion prevalent among the 
more orthodox that the modern view of instinct and of impulsive 
activity in general is that it is to have its fling regardless of con- 
sequences. A more scientific attitude toward the place of instinct 
in the upward movement of the little human individual is that it 
gives a powerful push in certain directions, such as imitation and 
the tendency to imitate some things, rather than other things, 
and that the intelligence of the child supplements and controls 
the original primitive instinct. The business of the kindergartner 
or teacher is to see that the motor force of the impulse is not 
lost, nor the act hardened into habit in its crude state, but that 
the child's intelligence shall supersede and control. 

Miss Blow 4 points out another type of programme which she 
calls the industrial. The type programme which she quotes is an 

4 Susan Blow, Educational Issues in the Kindergarten, pp. 238-80. 
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extreme one on the industrial side and not typical of the largest 
and most elastic of its kind. The significant things in the pro- 
gramme are a social ideal, and a psychological principle. The 
social ideal is that of the interdependence of people, in work, in 
service, or in festival. It is grounded in the principles which shape 
community life. It seeks to take the situation in which a child 
finds himself at home, on the street, in the playground, the garden, 
the shop, the fields, and by reviewing some of these experiences in 
play to enter as far as a little child can enter into their meaning. 
The psychological principle is that of the use of immediate experi- 
ence through imitation and play, through participation, and 
through the observation which these forms of activity entail.' The 
aim of this plan is not to induce prematurely the attitude of work, 
but to let the play cluster about the social activities as the child's 
play does normally and naturally. This principle can be eluci- 
dated further as a recognition of the fact that children seize upon 
activities of others as giving "copy" that is worth while. They 
engage in them instinctively and are equally interested in a circus 
the rush of the fire engine, store keeping, the building of a shelter, 
or a funeral. The effort is made by the kindergartner to select 
those themes that are freighted with individual and social mean- 
ing, from forms of work to festival celebrations. It is believed 
that a better quality of attention is secured, a more vital living 
interest, by following this plan. Nor is the child's representation 
all work by any means. It is a just criticism upon this pro- 
gramme if the making of real tools, utensils, or other articles 
becomes forced, if the real work engaged in takes precedence of 
play or if the make-believe loses its quality of choice and selection. 
If the aesthetic element is crowded out, then surely the values 
have lost balance. But this is not true of the best type of pro- 
gramme formed largely on social activities, and which I refuse 
to call an industrial programme. In these play themes dramatiza- 
tion takes first rank as a mode of entering into such situations 
as going to a fire, playing store, or any social function, such as 
making visits, or going to church. Next come play makings with 
kindergarten gifts, or with paper, clay, sand, or paint. If the 
making a toy thing, such as a little broom, a store window, a 
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fireman's cap, will enhance the meaning of the play, and if it 
can come within the scope of a child's constructive imagination, 
with no more of dictation, and no more highly organized material 
than he would get in the kindergarten folding paper or sewing 
card, then by all means let the article be made. It becomes the 
most potent kind of symbol of the real activity out of which it has 
grown and of which it is a part. 

Nor do some household occupations fail of a happy use here 
and there. What more natural than that these five-year-old chil- 
dren should undertake some activities ordinarily classed as 
"work" and which grow out of their life together. They delight 
in brushing up the crumbs, the paper scraps, dusting the piano, 
washing the milk cups, and scrubbing the tables, provided these 
occupations are alternated so that each may take his turn at each 
kind of work. It is not work so much at first as it is play, but in 
either case it is not at all forced or un-childlike. Through the dust- 
ing and wiping he becomes acquainted with properties of sponge, 
cotton cloth, woolen, he loves to splash in the water and to man- 
ipulate the soap and the brush. The meaning of household work 
becomes his own in an intimate way beside which the conscious- 
ness of it brought home solely by such a story as "Charlotte and 
the Ten Dwarfs" becomes a pale and meager thing. If the story 
be added to this participation, it meets and adds charm to a genu- 
ine appreciation. 

The alternation from actual participation to play representa- 
tions of work contains no contradiction. The impulses to both 
are in a child's heart. He can go with the greatest satisfaction 
from helping to prepare something for luncheon to the play build- 
ing of store or table with the greatest naturalness, and out of 
each kind of experience he gets a different and vital reaction. As 
an illustration of this simple play process, note the description 
that Froebel gives in his Pedagogics of the Kindergarten 5 of the 
way in which the mother plays with her child using the building 
blocks to follow out a little play of making the stove on which the 
soup is being prepared for the father's dinner, the table around 
which all are soon to sit, or again, the garden benches, and the 

5 Froebel, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, pp. 178, 179. 
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summer house into which they must run to escape an impending 
rain storm. Here are sequences of meaning as well as form, 
natural, familiar, and vital, into which the children enter with 
ready response. Froebel recognized the joy which children take 
in the sharing the work of older people, and gives a strong 
emphasis to the learning process that goes on in such participa- 
tion: 

My neighbor's son, scarcely three years old, tends his mother's goslings 
near my garden hedge. The space to which he is to confine the lively little 
creatures in their search for food is small. They escape from the little 
swain, who may have been busy in other ways, seeking food for his mind. 
The goslings get into the road, where they are exposed to injury. The 
mother sees this and calls out to the child to be careful. The little boy 
who, by the ever-renewed efforts of the goslings for freedom, probably had 
often been disturbed in his own pursuits, retorts, "Mother, you seem to 
think it not hard to tend goslings." 

Who can indicate the present and future developments which the child 
reaps from this part of the parent's work and which he might reap more 
abundantly if parents and attendants heeded, the mother and made use of it 
later on in the instruction and training of their children? 

Behold here the little child of the gardener. He is weeding; the child 
wishes to help, and he teaches the little fellow to distinguish hemlock from 
parsley, to observe the differences in odor and brillancy of the leaves. 

There the forester's son accompanies his father to the clearing that at 
some previous time they together had sown. Everything looks green. The 
child sees only young pine plants; but the father teaches him to recognize 
cypress-spunge and to distinguish it from the pine plant by its different 
properties. 

In another place the child sees his father striking the hot iron, and is 
taught by the father that the heat makes the iron softer, and again as the 
father tries to push the heated rod through an opening through which 
before it passed easily that heat expands the iron. 6 

This kind of learning through sharing occupations cannot go 
on in our highly organized households as it did in the simple vil- 
lage life of rural Germany of Froebel's day. It is therefore the 
more necessary to provide occasions in kindergarten and school 
for the interest that it stimulates and the control it involves. 
Here children can take part in simple occupations which can 

• Froebel, Education of Man (Appleton), pp. 84-86. 
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either be initiated by them or observed, shared, and continued 
by them. 

In this scheme the child is the center, his budding interests 
are followed and the most fruitful selected for culture. As he 
lives a life with many points of contact so the kindergarten plan 
must include many phases of interest. The child's interest is 
fragmentary and his thinking is fragmentary, and yet he is seek- 
ing for wholeness, he is trying to fill in his schema, to dig out its 
essential meaning, and any plan which we pursue must follow 
his own method of pursuing this completeness. If all our hand 
occupations are merely disjointed exercises, having no relation 
to a purpose which, however fleeting and small, is his purpose, 
they have not achieved what he can really achieve for himself, 
namely, an explanation, implicit in his acts perhaps, but still an 
explanation of various phases of the moving world about him. 

Nature has its place. In the garden we find a typical oppor- 
tunity for gaining a set of related meanings in which children 
can play and yet really plant and tend. The insects that are on 
their plants, the earth worms in the soil of their plot claim un- 
usual attention. The worms feed upon their cabbages, the aphis 
on their rose leaves, the bees suck honey from their flowers. The 
attempt to make the garden grow may not be a very successful 
one from the standpoint of results. No very reliable habits of 
work may be formed, and yet it is a play with point, it goes on 
from day to day with increasing interest, and the small by- 
products as are indicated above are the invaluable accompani- 
ments that lend wholeness to the picture which he is gaining 
from day to day. Another typical theme in this kind of pro- 
gramme is found in the preparation for a festival such as 
Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

Now, if this be open to the objection that it is developing a 
succession of topics, separate centers, as it were, I would answer, 
so does apperception proceed. A little child is non-resistant, 
open to all stimuli. Those attended to and acted upon become 
organizing centers for later experiences to tie to. He may have 
a dozen or five hundred "apperception centers." This is not 
mental disintegration but the progress toward integration. As 
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his experience widens and his attention grows in span these 
centers get into relation as inevitably as the raindrop-circles on 
the surface of the lake coalesce; nothing remains unrelated. 

The child is the center. His organizing activity makes him 
not the passive, receptive vehicle into which experiences pour, 
sorting themselves out into different knowledge groups, but the 
creative as well as the assimulative individual. It is this creative 
principle which makes the "apperception centers," referred to 
above, vastly differ in meaning from the Herbartian signification. 

Nor is this or any programme suited to the play period of 
growth unless it is elastic, giving room for experimental learning, 
which, it must be remembered, is learning through trial and 
error, failure and success. 

When it is proposed to cause a programme, prepared by one 
person or set of people, to be adopted by others, we would say, 
"To what end?" and ask in the words of Dr. Dewey whether 
"any teacher can receive from another a statement of the methods 
by which his ends may be reached and not become hopelessly 
servile in his attitude." 7 

This paper has, by reason of its necessarily general nature, 
given no typical programme of the order which the fundamental 
principles to which we hold would demand. If space permits 
some illustrations may be given in succeeding numbers of the 
application of these principles in daily work for a given period. 

'John Dewey, Psychology and Social Practice, The University of Chicago 
Press. 



